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Web  site:  http://www.fairfield.edu 

The  provisions  of  this  bulletin  are  not  an  irrevocable  contract  between  Fairfield  University  and  the  student  The  University  reserves 
the  right  to  change  any  provision  or  any  requirement  at  any  time 

Fairfield  University  admits  students  of  any  sex,  race,  color,  marital  status,  sexual  orientation,  religion,  age.  national  origin  or 
ancestry,  disability  or  handicap  to  all  the  rights,  privileges,  programs  and  activities  generally  accorded  or  made  available  to  students 
of  the  University.  It  does  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex.  race,  color,  marital  status,  sexual  orientation,  religion,  age.  national 
origin  or  ancestry,  disability  or  handicap  in  administration  of  its  educational  policies,  admission  policies,  employment  policies, 
scholarship  and  loan  programs,  athletic  programs  or  other  University-administered  programs. 

STUDENTS  WITH  DISABILITIES  —  It  is  Fairfield  University's  policy  that  no  qualified  disabled  student  shall,  on  the  basis  of 
disability,  be  discriminated  against,  excluded  from  participation  in,  or  denied  the  benefits  of  any  academic  program,  activities,  or 
services.  The  University  provides  support  services  and  arranges  reasonable  accommodations  for  disabled  students  However,  the 
University  will  not  alter  the  essential  academic  elements  of  courses  or  programs.  Students  who  require  support  services  or  other 
accommodations  should  contact  the  Director  of  Student  Support  Services.  Dolan  210  Arrangements  for  appropnate  accommo- 
dations may  be  made  in  a  cooperative  effort  between  the  student,  the  faculty  member,  and  student  support  services.  The  University 
may  require  documentation  of  learning  disability 

Fairfield  University  complies  with  the  "Jeanne  Clery  Disclosure  of  Campus  Secunty  Policy  and  Campus  Cnme  Statistics  Act " 
This  report  contains  a  summary  of  Fairfield  University  Secunty  Department's  policies  and  procedures  along  with  cnme  statistics 
as  required.  Anyone  wanting  a  copy  of  the  report  may  obtain  one  by  contacting  Fairfield's  Security  Department  at  (203)  254- 
4090.  or  by  stopping  at  the  office  in  Loyola  Hall.  Room  2  The  office  is  open  24  hours  a  day,  365  days  a  year 

The  Title  II  Higher  Education  Reauthorization  Act  Report  is  available  online  at  www.fairfield  edu/academic/gradedu/acadinfo  htm 
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Calendar 

2002-2003  Academic  Calendar 

Fall  2002 

Aug.  30  Deadline  for  undergraduate  readmission  application  for  Fall  2002 

Sept.  2  Labor  Day  -  no  classes 

Sept.  4  Classes  begin  for  all  schools  except  University  College 

Sept.  13  Academic  Convocation  -  classes  cancelled  between  9:30  a.m.  and  12:30  p.m. 

Oct.  11  -  Oct.  14  Undergraduate  fall  recess  —  Columbus  Day  Weekend 

Oct.  14     Columbus  Day  —  University  holiday  except  School  of  Engineering  graduate 
and  undergraduate  evening  classes  and  Graduate  Business 

Oct.  1 8     Degree  cards  for  due  for  January  graduation  —  all  schools 

Deadline  for  summer  02  and  spring  02  make  up  of  "Incompletes"  except  GSEAP 

Oct.  25     Last  day  for  course  withdrawal  —  undergraduate  and  University  College 
(Except  ASAP  II  courses) 

Nov.  27  -  Dec.  1      Thanksgiving  recess— all  schools 

BCC  Main  Dining  Hall  closes  at  2  p.m.  on  11/26 
BCC  Main  Dining  Hall  reopens  at  4  p.m.  on  12/1 

Dec.  2     Classes  resume  for  all  schools 

Dec.  19     Last  day  of  classes  for  all  graduate  programs 

Dec.  20     BCC  dining  hall  closes  at  2  p.m. 

Winter  2003  Intersession 

Jan.  2  -  Jan.  14     Graduate  Business  and  University  College  classes 

Spring  2003  Semester 

Jan.  13  Classes  begin  for  all  schools  except  University  College 

Jan.  18  Classes  begin  for  University  College 

Jan.  20  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr.  Day  -  University  holiday 

Feb.  7  Degree  cards  due  for  May  graduation  -  all  schools 

Feb.  17     President's  Day  — 

University  holiday  except  for  undergraduate  Engineering  evening  classes 

Feb.  26     Deadline  for  fall  2002  make-up  of  "Incompletes"  except  GSEAP 

March  7      BCC  Main  Dining  Hall  closes  at  2  p.m. 


Calendar 

March  10  -  March  14     Spring  Recess  —  all  schools 

Spring  Intersession  —  University  College 

March  16     BCC  Dining  Hall  opens  4  p.m. 

March  17     Classes  resume  —  all  schools 

Last  day  of  course  withdrawal  —  undergraduate  and  UC  (Except  ASAP  II  Courses) 

Apr.  1 7  -  Apr.  20     Easter  Recess  —  University  College 

Apr.,  18  -  Apr.  20     Easter  recess  for  all  other  schools 

April  21      Classes  resume  for  all  schools  except  full-time  undergraduates 


May  9     Last  day  of  classes  -  University  College 
BCC  Main  Dining  Hall  closes  at  2  p.m. 

May  1 8     53rd  Commencement  -  1 0  a.m. 


Summer  Session  2003 

May  1 9  -  Aug.  7  Engineering  Summer  Session 

May  21-  May  28  University  College  One  Week  -  Pre  Session 

June  2  -  June  27  University  College  Session  I 

June  30  -  July  28  University  College  July  Session  II  (Holiday,  Friday,  July  4) 

July  7  Degree  cards  due  for  August  15th  graduation  (All  schools) 

July  30  -  Aug.  5  University  College  -  One  Week  Post  Session 


Message  from  the  Dean 


Message  from  the  Dean 


Welcome  to  the  exciting  world  of  graduate  studies  - 
and  to  the  universe  of  opportunities  they  can  create. 
How  deep  the  mind  can  go  when  allowed  some  nour- 
ished focus,  guided  by  experts  in  a  given  discipline. 

Within  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  we  offer  two 
very  different  programs  that  lead  to  a  master's  degree: 
American  Studies  and  Mathematics.  While  the  fields 
may  be  diverse,  both  graduate  programs  offer  the 
resources  of  highly  qualified,  full-time  faculty  members 
whose  commitment  to  teaching  and  scholarship  is 
enhanced  by  a  genuine  interest  in  and  concern  for  the 
student. 

By  its  very  nature,  graduate  learning  is  of  a  deeper, 
more  focused  nature  than  undergraduate  education. 
One's  graduate  school  peers,  however,  bring  a  diver- 
sity of  experience  and  expectations  to  the  classroom, 
making  the  effort  to  explore  new  ideas  and  build  new 
strengths  enriching  and  rewarding  for  all  involved. 

At  Fairfield  University,  you  will  benefit  from  professors  who  respect  your  goals  and  want  to  see  you  reach 
them.  Whether  your  desire  is  to  achieve  professional  advancement,  to  build  a  foundation  for  further  stud- 
ies, or  to  take  pride  in  enriching  an  active  and  engaged  mind,  you  will  discover  in  our  two  master's  pro- 
grams the  means  to  do  so. 

I  am  confident  that  your  experience  at  Fairfield  will  become  a  challenge  well  worth  having  taken. 
Welcome;  Enjoy! 


Timothy  Law  Snyder 

Dean,  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


The  University 
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The  University 

Fairfield  University,  founded  in  1942,  became  the  26th 
institution  of  higher  learning  operated  by  the  Jesuit 
order  in  the  United  States  —  the  inheritor  of  a  tradition 
of  learning  and  scholarship  that  dates  back  to  1540, 
when  St.  Ignatius  Loyola  founded  the  Society  of  Jesus 
on  the  principle  of  active  service  in  the  world. 

Many  Jesuits  chose  education  as  their  field  of  service. 
A  basic  Jesuit  principle,  the  striving  for  excellence,  led 
them  to  create  schools  that  have  become  renowned  for 
their  academic  quality.  Over  the  centuries,  a  Jesuit  edu- 
cation has  come  to  mean  a  high  standard  of  academic 
and  intellectual  discipline  within  Judeo-Christian  val- 
ues. 

The  Conference  Center,  formerly  occupied  by 
America's  Community  Bankers,  is  the  new  campus 
home  of  the  School  of  Business.  The  building,  among 
the  most  outstanding  educational  facilities  in  the  state, 
contains  70,000  square  feet,  an  amphitheater  that 
seats  150,  12  classrooms,  eight  workrooms  for  team 
projects,  two  computer  labs  and  45  faculty  offices. 

The  majority  of  Fairfield's  faculty  are  lay  people  who 
represent  many  faiths  and  many  creeds,  and  students 
are  selected  without  regard  to  sex,  race,  color,  marital 
status,  religion,  age,  national  origin  or  ancestry,  disabil- 
ity or  handicap.  There  is  one  common  tie  —  a  commit- 
ment to  moral  and  spiritual  values.  This  is  the  corner- 
stone of  Fairfield's  academic  philosophy  —  the  search 
for  truth  through  learning. 

Fairfield  University  includes  the  College  of  Arts  and 
Sciences,  the  Charles  F.  Dolan  School  of  Business,  the 
School  of  Nursing,  the  Graduate  School  of  Education 
and  Allied  Professions,  University  College  and  the 
School  of  Engineering. 

Located  in  America's  "academic  corridor,"  —  that  short 
expanse  from  New  York  City  to  Boston  that  contains  the 
world's  largest  concentration  of  colleges  and  universi- 
ties —  Fairfield  provides  access  to  many  cultural,  recre- 
ational, social  and  intellectual  programs.  In  addition  to 
its  proximity  to  New  York  City  and  all  the  recreational 
possibilities  available  there,  the  immediate  area  offers 
many  fine  local  theaters  and  cinemas,  restaurants, 
botanical  and  zoological  gardens,  and  many  excellent 
beaches  and  boating  facilities. 

Fairfield's  200-acre  campus  is  among  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  the  country.  Created  from  two  large  private 
estates,  it  retains  a  gracious,  tranquil  atmosphere. 
There  are  many  wooded  areas,  lawns,  gardens  and 
pleasant  walks,  and,  from  several  vantage  points,  a 
broad  view  of  the  blue  waters  of  Long  Island  Sound. 

Because  the  University  is  relatively  young,  all  of  its 
buildings  are  modern  and  well  suited  to  the  needs  of  its 
students.  Some  of  the  outstanding  buildings  are  the 
Rudolph  F.  Bannow  Science  Center;  Canisius  Hall;  the 


DiMenna-Nyselius  Library;  Donnarumma  Hall;  the 
Thomas  J.  Walsh  Athletic  Center;  the  Leslie  Q.  Quick, 
Jr.  Recreation  Complex;  the  Regina  A.  Quick  Center  for 
the  Arts,  with  a  750-seat  theatre,  a  smaller  experimen- 
tal theatre,  and  art  gallery;  the  PepsiCo  Theatre,  with  a 
75-seat  studio  theatre;  the  Egan  Chapel  of  St.  Ignatius 
Loyola;  the  John  A.  Barone  Campus  Center;  and  the 
Charles  F.  Dolan  School  of  Business. 


The  Mission  of 
Fairfield  University 

Fairfield  University,  founded  by  the  Society  of  Jesus,  is 
a  coeducational  institution  of  higher  learning  whose  pri- 
mary objectives  are  to  develop  the  creative  intellectual 
potential  of  its  students  and  to  foster  in  them  ethical  and 
religious  values  and  a  sense  of  social  responsibility. 
Jesuit  education,  which  began  in  1547,  is  committed 
today  to  the  service  of  faith,  of  which  the  promotion  of 
justice  is  an  absolute  requirement. 

Fairfield  is  Catholic  in  both  tradition  and  spirit.  It  cele- 
brates the  God-given  dignity  of  every  human  person.  As 
a  Catholic  university  it  welcomes  those  of  all  beliefs  and 
traditions  who  share  its  concerns  for  scholarship,  jus- 
tice, truth,  and  freedom,  and  it  values  the  diversity  that 
their  membership  brings  to  the  university  community. 

Fairfield  educates  its  students  through  a  variety  of 
scholarly  and  professional  disciplines.  All  of  its  schools 
share  a  liberal  and  humanistic  perspective  and  a  com- 
mitment to  excellence.  Fairfield  encourages  a  respect 
for  all  the  disciplines  -  their  similarities,  their  differences, 
and  their  interrelationships.  In  particular,  in  its  under- 
graduate schools  it  provides  all  students  with  a  broadly 
based  general  education  curriculum  with  a  special 
emphasis  on  the  traditional  humanities  as  a  comple- 
ment to  the  more  specialized  preparation  in  disciplines 
and  professions  provided  by  the  major  programs. 
Fairfield  is  also  committed  to  the  needs  of  society  for 
liberally  educated  professionals.  It  meets  the  needs  of 
its  students  to  assume  positions  in  this  society  through 
its  undergraduate  and  graduate  professional  schools 
and  programs. 

A  Fairfield  education  is  a  liberal  education,  character- 
ized by  its  breadth  and  depth.  It  offers  opportunities  for 
individual  and  common  reflection,  and  it  provides  train- 
ing in  such  essential  human  skills  as  analysis,  synthe- 
sis, and  communication.  The  liberally  educated  person 
is  able  to  assimilate  and  organize  facts,  to  evaluate 
knowledge,  to  identify  issues,  to  use  appropriate  meth- 
ods of  reasoning,  and  to  convey  conclusions  persua- 
sively in  written  and  spoken  word.  Equally  essential  to 
liberal  education  is  the  development  of  the  aesthetic 
dimension  of  human  nature,  the  power  to  imagine,  to 
intuit,  to  create,  and  to  appreciate.  In  its  fullest  sense 
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Accreditation 


liberal  education  initiates  students  at  a  mature  level  into 
their  culture,  its  past,  its  present,  and  its  future. 

Fairfield  recognizes  that  learning  is  a  lifelong  process 
and  sees  the  education  that  it  provides  as  a  foundation 
upon  which  its  students  may  continue  to  build  within 
their  chosen  areas  of  scholarly  study  or  professional 
development.  It  also  seeks  to  foster  in  its  students  a 
continuing  intellectual  curiosity  and  a  desire  for  self- 
education  that  will  extend  to  the  broad  range  of  areas  to 
which  they  have  been  introduced  in  their  studies. 

As  a  community  of  scholars,  Fairfield  gladly  joins  in  the 
broader  task  of  expanding  human  knowledge  and 
deepening  human  understanding,  and  to  this  end  it 
encourages  and  supports  the  scholarly  research  and 
artistic  production  of  its  faculty  and  students. 

Fairfield  has  a  further  obligation  to  the  wider  communi- 
ty of  which  it  is  a  part,  to  share  with  its  neighbors  its 
resources  and  its  special  expertise  for  the  betterment  of 
the  community  as  a  whole.  Faculty  and  students  are 
encouraged  to  participate  in  the  larger  community 
through  service  and  academic  activities.  But  most  of  all. 
Fairfield  serves  the  wider  community  by  educating  its 
students  to  be  socially  aware  and  morally  responsible 
persons. 

Fairfield  University  values  each  of  its  students  as  an 
individual  with  unique  abilities  and  potentials,  and  it 
respects  the  personal  and  academic  freedom  of  all  its 
members.  At  the  same  time  it  seeks  to  develop  a 
greater  sense  of  community  within  itself,  a  sense  that 
all  of  its  members  belong  to  and  are  involved  in  the 
University,  sharing  common  goals  and  a  common  com- 
mitment to  truth  and  justice,  and  manifesting  in  their 
lives  the  common  concern  for  others  which  is  the  obli- 
gation of  all  educated,  mature  human  beings. 


Accreditation 

Fairfield  University  is  fully  accredited  by  the  New 
England  Association  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  which 
accredits  schools  and  colleges  in  the  six  New  England 
States.  Accreditation  by  one  of  the  six  regional  accred- 
iting associations  in  the  United  States  indicates  that  the 
school  or  college  has  been  carefully  evaluated  and 
found  to  meet  standards  agreed  upon  by  qualified  edu- 
cators. 

The  State  of  Connecticut  Department  of  Education  has 
approved  the  programs  for  teacher  certification  at  the 
secondary  level  and  graduate  programs  leading  to  cer- 
tification in  specialized  areas  of  education  in  the 
Graduate  School  of  Education  and  Allied  Professions. 
In  addition,  its  School  and  Community  Counseling  pro- 
grams have  received  accreditation  from  the  Council  for 
Accreditation  of  Counseling  and  Related  Educational 
Programs  (CACREP). 

The  Charles  F.  Dolan  School  of  Business  received  full 
accreditation  of  its  undergraduate  and  graduate  pro- 
grams by  the  AACSB  International  -  The  Association  to 
Advance  Collegiate  Schools  of  Business  on  March  6, 
1997.  This  accreditation  represents  the  highest  level  of 
achievement  for  a  business  school. 

The  School  of  Nursing  has  been  accredited  by  the 
National  League  for  Nursing  and  approved  by  the 
Connecticut  Department  of  Higher  Education  and  by 
the  Connecticut  State  Board  of  Examiners  for  Nursing. 

In  October  1980.  the  State  of  Connecticut  Department 
of  Higher  Education  granted  licensure  for  the  Master  of 
Science  in  Financial  Management  program.  The  State 
of  Connecticut  Department  of  Higher  Education  has 
granted  full  accreditation  for  the  Master  of  Business 
Administration  and  for  the  Master  of  Science  in 
Financial  Management  programs. 

The  University  holds  memberships  in  the  National 
Association  of  Independent  Colleges  and  Universities. 
American  Council  for  Higher  Education.  AACSB 
International.  American  Association  of  Colleges  for 
Teacher  Education,  American  Council  on  Education. 
Association  of  Jesuit  Colleges  and  Universities. 
Connecticut  Association  of  Colleges  and  Universities 
for  Teacher  Education.  Connecticut  Conference  of 
Independent  Colleges.  Connecticut  Council  for  Higher 
Education.  National  Catholic  Educational  Association. 
National  League  for  Nursing,  and  New  England 
Business  and  Economic  Association. 

Fairfield  University  complies  with  the  Family 
Educational  Rights  and  Privacy  Act  of  1974  (also 
known  as  the  Buckley  Amendment),  which  defines  the 
rights  and  protects  the  privacy  of  students  with  regard 
to  their  educational  records. 


Admission, 
Expenses,  and 
Financial  Aid 
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Admission.  Expenses  and  Financial  Aid 


Admission  Policies 

Students  who  hold  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  any  field  from 
a  regionally  accredited  college  or  university  (or  the 
international  equivalent)  and  who  have  demonstrated 
their  ability  or  potential  to  do  high  quality  academic 
work  are  encouraged  to  apply. 

NOTE:  Students  from  non-English  speaking  countries 
are  required  to  submit  a  Test  of  English  as  a  Foreign 
Language  (TOEFL)  Score  Report  documenting  a  score 
of  550  or  above.  Details  of  the  test  are  available  from 
any  U.S.  Embassy  or  information  office  or  from  the 
Educational  Testing  Service. 

Tuition  and  Fees 

A  part-time  graduate  student  enrolls  for  less  than  9 
credit  hours  per  semester  of  graduate  level  courses 

The  schedule  of  tuition  and  fees  for  part-time  students 
are  as  follows: 

Application  for  matriculation  (not  refundable)      $    55 

Registration  per  semester  25 

Part-time  student 


Tuition  per  credit  hour 

390 

Change  of  course 

10 

Computer  lab  fee 

45 

Promissory  note  fee 

25 

Commencement  fee 

(required  of  all  degree  recipients) 

100 

Transcript 

4 

Returned  check  fee 

30 

The  trustees  of  the  University  reserve  the  right  to 
change  tuition  rates  and  the  fee  schedule  and  to  make 
additional  changes  whenever  they  believe  it  necessary. 

Full  payment  of  tuition  and  fees  and  authorization  for 
billing  a  company  must  accompany  registration. 
Payments  may  be  made  in  the  form  of  cash  (in  person 
only),  check,  money  order,  MasterCard,  VISA,  or 
American  Express.  All  checks  are  payable  to  Fairfield 
University. 

No  degree  will  be  conferred  and  no  transcripts  will  be 
issued  for  any  student  until  all  financial  obligations  to 
the  University  have  been  met. 


The  University  offers  several  deferred  payment 
options. 

Deferred  Payment.  During  the  fall  and  spring  semes- 
ters, students  deemed  eligible  may  defer  payment  on 
tuition  as  follows: 

For  students  taking  less  than  six  credits  -  at  the  time  of 
registration  the  student  pays  one-half  of  the  total  tuition 
due  plus  all  fees  and  signs  a  promissory  note  for  the 
remaining  tuition  balance.  The  promissory  note  pay- 
ment due  date  varies  according  to  each  semester. 

For  students  taking  six  credits  or  more  -  at  the  time  of 
registration,  the  student  pays  one-fourth  of  the  total 
tuition  due  plus  all  fees  and  signs  a  promissory  note  to 
pay  the  remaining  balance  in  three  consecutive  month- 
ly installments.  The  promissory  note  payment  due 
dates  vary  according  to  the  semester. 

Failure  to  honor  the  terms  of  the  note  will  prevent  future 
deferred  payments  and  affect  future  registrations. 

Reimbursement  by  Employer.  Many  corporations  pay 
their  employees'  tuition.  Students  should  check  with 
their  employers. 

If  they  are  eligible  for  company  reimbursement,  stu- 
dents must  submit,  at  in-person  registration,  a  letter  on 
company  letterhead  stating  approval  of  the  course  reg- 
istration and  the  terms  of  payment.  The  terms  of  this  let- 
ter, upon  approval  of  the  Bursar,  will  be  accepted  as  a 
reason  for  deferring  that  portion  of  tuition  covered  by 
the  reimbursement.  Even  if  covered  by  reimbursement, 
all  fees  (registration,  processing,  lab  or  material)  are 
payable  at  the  time  of  registration.  Students  will  be 
required  to  sign  a  promissory  note  that  requires  a 
$25.00  processing  fee.  This  note  states  that  an  out- 
standing balance  must  be  paid  in  full  prior  to  registra- 
tion for  future  semesters.  A  guarantee  that  payment  will 
be  made  must  be  secured  at  the  time  of  registration 
MasterCard.  VISA,  or  American  Express  credit  card.  If 
the  company  offers  less  than  100%  reimbursement 
unconditionally,  the  student  must  pay  the  difference  at 
the  time  of  registration  and  sign  a  promissory  note  for 
the  balance.  Letters  can  only  be  accepted  on  a  per 
semester  basis.  Failure  to  pay  before  the  next  regis- 
tration period  will  prevent  future  deferred  payments  and 
affect  future  registrations. 


Admission,  Expenses  and  Financial  Aid 
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Refund  of  Tuition 

All  requests  for  tuition  refunds  must  be  submitted  to  the 
appropriate  Dean's  office  immediately  after  the  with- 
drawal from  class.  (Fees  are  not  refundable.)  The 
request  must  be  in  writing  and  all  refunds  will  be  made 
based  on  the  date  notice  is  received  or,  if  mailed,  on  the 
postmarked  date  according  to  the  following  schedule. 
Refunds  of  tuition  charged  on  a  MasterCard,  VISA,  or 
American  Express  must  be  applied  as  a  credit  to  your 
charge  card  account. 


%  Refund 

Before  first  scheduled  class 

100% 

Before  second  scheduled  class 

90% 

Before  third  scheduled  class 

80% 

Before  fourth  scheduled  class 

60% 

Before  fifth  scheduled  class 

40% 

Before  sixth  scheduled  class 

20% 

After  sixth  scheduled  class 

0 

Refund  takes  4-6  weeks  to  process. 

Financial  Aid 

Federal  Stafford  Loans 

Under  this  program,  graduate  students  may  apply  for 
up  to  $18,500  per  academic  year,  depending  on  their 
educational  costs.  Students  demonstrating  need 
(based  on  federal  guidelines)  may  receive  up  to  $8,500 
of  their  annual  Stafford  Loan  on  a  subsidized  basis.  Any 
amount  of  the  first  $8,500  for  which  the  student  has  not 
demonstrated  need  (as  well  as  the  remaining  $10,000 
should  they  borrow  the  maximum  loan),  would  be  bor- 
rowed on  an  unsubsidized  basis. 

When  a  loan  is  subsidized,  the  federal  government 
pays  the  interest  for  the  borrowers  as  long  as  they 
remain  enrolled  on  at  least  a  half-time  basis,  and  for  a 
six-month  grace  period  following  graduation  or  with- 
drawal. When  a  loan  is  unsubsidized,  the  student  is 
responsible  for  the  interest  and  may  pay  the  interest  on 
a  monthly  basis  or  opt  to  have  the  interest  capitalized 
and  added  to  the  principal. 

How  to  Apply 

Students  must  complete  the  Free  Application  for 
Federal  Student  Aid  (FAFSA),  and  submit  it  to  the  fed- 
eral aid  processing  center.  The  Title  IV  Code  for 
Fairfield  University  is  001385. 

Students  borrowing  for  the  first  time  at  Fairfield 
University  must  obtain  a  Federal  Master  Promissory 
Note  (MPN)  from  the  lender  of  their  choice  or  the 
Fairfield  University  Office  of  Financial  Aid.  The  com- 
pleted MPN  must  be  sent  to  the  Office  of  Financial  Aid 
for  processing.  Students  who  previously  submitted  an 
MPN  to  the  University  need  to  contact  the  Office  of 
Financial  Aid  for  an  award  letter,  indicate  acceptance  of 


the  loan,  and  return  a  signed  copy  of  the  award  letter  to 
the  Office  of  Financial  Aid.  The  Federal  Stafford  Loan 
will  be  processed  and  disbursed  according  to  lender 
provisions. 

Approved  loans  will  be  disbursed  in  two  installments. 
Students  borrowing  from  Sallie  Mae  lenders  will  have 
their  funds  electronically  disbursed  to  their  University 
accounts.  Students  who  borrow  from  other  lenders  will 
need  to  sign  their  loan  checks  in  the  Bursar's  Office 
before  the  funds  can  be  applied  to  their  accounts. 
Receipt  of  financial  aid  requires  full  matriculation  in  a 
degree  program. 

Family  Education  Loan  Program  (FELP) 

Loans  to  assist  graduate  and  professional  students  pay 
the  cost  of  attending  the  University.  Repayment  begins 
approximately  60  days  after  the  money  is  disbursed  at 
a  fixed  annual  rate  of  7.5%  (simple  interest).  Families 
may  borrow  from  $2,000  to  $20,000  per  year  depend- 
ing on  the  cost  o  the  school.  For  information  contact  the 
Connecticut  Higher  Education  Supplemental  Loan 
Authority  at  1-888-547-8233. 

Tax  Deductions 

Treasury  regulation  (1.162.5)  permits  an  income  tax 
deduction  for  educational  expenses  (registration  fees 
and  cost  of  travel,  meals  and  lodging)  undertaken  to: 
(1)  maintain  or  improve  skills  required  in  one's  employ- 
ment or  other  trade  or  business,  or  (2)  meet  express 
requirements  of  an  employer  or  a  law  imposed  as  a 
condition  to  retention  of  employment  job  status  or  rate 
of  compensation. 

Veterans 

Veterans  may  apply  educational  benefits  to  degree 
studies  pursued  at  Fairfield  University.  Veterans  should 
submit  their  file  numbers  at  the  time  of  registration.  The 
University  Registrar's  office  will  complete  and  submit 
the  certification  form. 
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Student  Services 


Student  Services 

Graduate  students  are  invited  to  participate  in  the  non- 
academic  facets  of  campus  life.  Many  of  the 
University's  student  services  are  available  to  students 
in  the  graduate  schools  on  a  fee-for-service  basis. 

Library 

The  DiMenna-Nyselius  Library  completed  a  $17  million 
expansion  and  renovation  project  in  the  fall  2001.  In 
addition  to  providing  space  for  expanded  access  to 
information  resources,  this  state  of  the  art  facility  pro- 
vides a  variety  of  study  spaces  including  team  rooms, 
study  pods,  research  tables,  individual  carrels,  leisure 
seating,  a  90-seat  auditorium  and  a  24-hour  cafe.  An 
extensive  fiber  optic  network,  combined  with  the  latest 
in  network  technology,  provides  over  600  data  connec- 
tions to  the  campus  network  at  speeds  of  100Mpbs. 

The  DiMenna-Nyselius  Library  contains  an  extensive 
and  carefully  selected  collection  of  print  and  electronic 
resources  which  include  over  310,000  bound  volumes, 
more  the  1,800  journals  and  newspapers,  over  10,000 
audiovisual  items,  and  the  equivalent  of  95,000  vol- 
umes in  microform.  A  particular  strength  is  the  selec- 
tive, but  wide-ranging  and  current,  reference  collection. 
The  stacks  are  open  to  all  students,  with  study  spaces 
at  tables  and  individual  carrels  for  over  900  students. 

The  library  also  has  an  automated  information  and 
inventory  system,  an  online  catalog  that  provides 
author,  title,  subject,  and  keyword  access  to  all  its 
books,  journals  and  audiovisual  materials.  The  library 
provides  online  access  to  more  than  40  subscription 
databases  including  many  with  full  text  materials. 
These  Internet  resources  may  be  accessed  from  either 
on  or  off  campus.  The  library  also  has  a  CD-ROM  local 
area  network  that  provides  access  to  several  additional 
databases.  Library  reserve  materials  are  available  in 
print  and  electronically  via  the  ERes  system. 

Other  computing  resources  include  two  open  computer 
labs  providing  access  to  Microsoft  Office  2000  and  the 
Internet  on  both  iMacs  and  Intel-based  personal  com- 
puters. One  lab  has  30  seats;  the  other  has  32  and  can 
be  accessed  24  hours  a  day.  Both  have  spacious  desk- 
tops located  in  custom-designed  workstations. 
Workstations  for  the  physically  handicapped  are  avail- 
able throughout  the  building.  Additionally,  there  is  a  30- 
seat  computer-based  training  room  reserved  for  library 
instruction. 


The  library  contains  group  study  rooms,  photocopiers, 
readers  and  reader-printers  for  microforms,  and  audio- 
visual hardware  and  software.  The  Campus  TV  network 
can  be  viewed  on  sets  in  video  viewing  carrels  located 
in  the  Media  Department.  To  borrow  library  materials, 
students  must  present  a  University  ID  card  at  the 
Circulation  Desk.  During  the  academic  year,  the  library 
is  open  Monday  through  Thursday.  7:45  a.m.  to  mid- 
night; Friday,  7:45  a.m.  to  10:30  p.m.;  Saturday.  9  a.m. 
to  9  p.m.;  and  Sunday.  10:30  a.m.  to  midnight. 

The  Library  Collection 

The  circulating  and  reference  collections  related  to 
business  contain  more  than  31,200  volumes  in  perti- 
nent subjects.  These  include  not  only  titles  in  the  com- 
prehensive business  and  economics  classifications,  but 
also  volumes  in  the  technology  area  covering  such  top- 
ics as  management  information  systems,  risk  analysis, 
patents,  operations  research,  work  measurement,  tech- 
nological forecasting,  and  distribution.  In  addition,  the 
international  concentration  can  draw  upon  supporting 
materials  in  the  areas  of  politics,  government,  and  law. 

The  311  periodicals  specifically  assigned  to  business 
and  economics  comprise  nearly  17%  of  the  library's 
1 ,788  current  subscriptions.  A  number  of  titles  appear- 
ing on  the  library's  general  list  offer  further  substance 
for  the  program.  These  include  newspapers  such  as 
The  New  York  Times,  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  and  the 
Washington  Post,  as  well  as  periodicals  such  as 
Conference  Board  Briefings.  Beijing  Review.  Current 
Digest  of  the  Post  Soviet  Press.  Korea's  Economy,  and 
PC  Magazine. 

WorldWideWeb  database  subscriptions  for  campus- 
wide  access  include  ASAP.  LEXIS-NEXIS.  RIA 
Checkpoint,  STAT-USA.  Westlaw,  and  Disclosure 
Global  Access.  Relevant  compact  disc  databases 
include  Periodical  Abstracts  on  Disc,  and  ABI  Inform,  a 
more  general  business  abstracts  database.  The 
library's  mediated  and  end-user  search  services  pro- 
vide access  to  many  additional  databases  through  ven- 
dors such  as  Dialog  and  OCLC. 

The  library's  Media  Department  contains  audiovisual 
resources  and  microforms  collections,  which  include 
extensive  newspaper  and  periodical  back  files. 
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The  Computer  Facilities 

The  computer  facilities  at  Fairfield  University  provide 
state-of-the-art  access  to  personal  computer  laborato- 
ries, terminals,  and  the  library  collection  that  includes 
databases,  bibliographies,  and  the  on-line  catalog.  The 
University  is  connected  to  the  Internet  that  provides 
access  to  bulletin  boards,  e-mail,  databases,  and  library 
collections  across  the  world.  Computer  access  is  facil- 
itated by  the  high  speed  fiber  optic  cabling  with  a  trans- 
mission speed  capability  of  up  to  1 0  megabits  per  sec- 
ond. Classrooms,  faculty  offices,  dormitory  rooms,  and 
administrative  offices  all  are  wired  with  the  fiber  optic 
cable.  Academic  computing  is  supported  by  an  SCT 
Alpha  2100  with  a  VMS  operating  system,  an  AIX  with 
a  UNIX  operating  system,  an  SCT  VAX  51 00  Ultrex  with 
a  UNIX  operating  system,  and  a  DEC  Alpha  for  faculty 
research.  The  DiMenna-Nyselius  Library  is  supported 
by  an  SCT  DEC  Alpha  with  a  VMS  operating  system, 
and  administrative  computing  is  supported  by  an  IBM 
RISC  6000  Model  7015. 

The  University  has  ten  public  personal  computer  labo- 
ratories with  a  variety  of  hardware  and  software  for  the 
UNIX,  Windows  and  Macintosh  environments.  These 
labs  are  used  for  classroom  instruction  and  walk-in 
service.  The  labs  are  open  nearly  18  hours  every  day 
and  are  staffed  with  lab  assistants  for  software  and 
hardware  consultations. 

All  buildings  on  campus  are  connected  to  the  Internet, 
and  network  connections  are  available  in  all  on-campus 
residence  rooms,  which  also  include  cable  TV.  In  addi- 
tion, all  students  have  individual  voicemail.  The  univer- 
sity's fiber  to  desktop  project  won  the  nationally  recog- 
nized Award  for  Institutional  Excellence  in 
Telecommunications  1994  from  the  Association  of 
College  and  University  Telecommunication  Administers. 
The  School  of  Business  has  computer  capacity  in  all 
classrooms  and  three  computer  labs  in  its  building. 

The  Computing  and  Networking  Services  at  Fairfield 
University  is  located  in  the  Bannow  Science  Center. 
Office  hours  are  from  8:30  a.m. -4:30  p.m.  during  the 
school  year.  CNS  makes  computer  resources  and  train- 
ing accessible  to  all  students  in  an  effort  to  maximize 
the  use  of  technological  innovations  in  the  learning 
process.  Services  include  lab  support;  technical  advice 
on  hardware,  software  and  network  questions;  special 
arrangements  for  classroom  technologies;  and  person- 
al web  pages.  In  addition,  CNS  offers  a  variety  of  free 
computing  workshops  throughout  the  year. 

Career  Development  Services 

On  an  ongoing  basis,  students  are  encouraged  to 
access  on-line  resources  or  to  review  materials  in  the 
Career  Information  Library  in  the  University's  Career 
Planning  Center. 


Campus  Ministry 

The  Campus  Ministry  Team  is  composed  of  two  Jesuit 
priests  and  three  laypeople.  The  members  of  the  min- 
istry team  provide  counseling  and  spiritual  direction, 
foster  prayer  life,  coordinate  interfaith  and  ecumenical 
religious  events,  conduct  liturgies  and  retreats,  and 
encourage  student-led  ministries  and  participation  in 
community  service  and  international  mission  opportuni- 
ties. The  ministers  are  available  at  any  time  for  stu- 
dents' needs  and  can  be  reached  at  the  Pedro  Arrupe, 
S.J.  Campus  Ministry  Center. 

Housing 

University  residence  hall  facilities  on  campus  are 
reserved  for  undergraduate  and  full-time  graduate  stu- 
dents. Off-campus  housing  for  graduate  students  can 
be  arranged  on  an  individual  basis  through  the  coordi- 
nator of  off-campus  housing. 

The  Barone  Campus  Center 

The  Barone  Campus  Center  is  the  social  focal  point  for 
all  sectors  of  the  University  community.  The  Campus 
Center  is  open  24  hours  from  Sunday  to  Tuesday,  and 
7  a.m.  to  midnight  on  Fridays  and  Saturdays.  Included 
in  the  Campus  Center  are:  the  bookstore  (open 
Monday  to  Friday,  8  a.m.  to  7  p.m.;  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  11  a.m.  to  4  p.m.,  and  open  for  extended  hours 
for  the  first  two  weeks  of  each  semester;  call  254- 
4262),  snack  bar  (open  Monday  to  Friday,  8  a.m.  to 
midnight,  and  Saturday  and  Sunday,  11  a.m.  to  mid- 
night), game  room,  mailroom  (open  Monday  to  Friday, 
8:30  a.m.  to  3:55  p.m.),  ride  boards  and  weekly  activity 
bulletin.  For  more  information,  call  the  Barone  Campus 
Center  Information  Desk  from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  at  (203) 
254-4222,  or  if  on  campus,  ext.  4222. 

Leslie  C.  Quick,  Jr. 
Recreation  Complex 

The  Quick  Recreation  Complex  (RecPlex)  is  a  multi- 
purpose facility  with  a  25-meter  swimming  pool;  a  field 
house  unit  that  can  be  used  interchangeably  for  volley- 
ball, basketball  and  jogging;  enclosed  courts  that  can 
be  used  for  racquetball;  two  exercise  rooms;  a  multi- 
purpose room  that  can  be  used  for  modern  dance,  slim- 
nasties  and  exercising;  two  saunas  and  a  whirlpool 
bath;  a  sunbathing  deck;  and  locker  rooms. 

Graduate  students  are  eligible  to  join  during  each 
semester  they  are  enrolled  upon  presentation  of  a 
University  identification  card  validated  for  the  current 
semester.  Membership  fee  information  is  available  at 
the  RecPlex.  The  office  is  open  from  8:30  a.m.  to  4:30 
p.m.,  Monday  through  Friday.  For  complete  information, 
call  (203)  254-4140,  during  office  hours. 
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Special  Events 


A  continuous  series  of  special  events  including  exhibi- 
tions, lectures,  and  dramatic  and  musical  programs  is 
scheduled  throughout  the  academic  year.  These  events 
are  open  to  all  members  of  the  University  community, 
and  many  of  them  are  free.  For  a  complete  calendar  of 
events  contact  the  Barone  Campus  Center,  ext.  4222. 
or  check  the  university's  web  site  at  http://www.fair- 
field.edu. 


Security 


The  Security  Department  is  responsible  for  the  safety 
and  security  of  persons  and  property  associated  with 
Fairfield  University.  The  office  is  open,  and  security  offi- 
cers are  on  patrol.  24  hours  a  day  year-round. 
Violations  of  University  regulations,  which  require 
immediate  attention,  should  be  reported  to  the  Security 
Department. 

The  Security  office  is  located  in  Room  2  on  the  ground 
floor  of  Loyola  Hall.  To  reach  the  department  from  an 
inside  line,  dial  extension  4090:  from  an  outside  telephone 
line,  dial  254-4090.  In  an  emergency,  dial  254-4090. 


Parking 

All  vehicles  must  display  a  valid  vehicle  registration 
decal  and  be  parked  properly  in  designated  areas.  For 
part-time  graduate  and  continuing  education  students, 
the  registration  fee  is  included  with  tuition,  so  no  addi- 
tional fee  must  be  paid. 

To  register  a  vehicle,  bring  your  current  University  I.D. 
or  registration  receipt  and  the  vehicle's  registration  to 
the  Security  Department  in  Room  2  of  Loyola  Hall 
(ground  floor).  A  pamphlet  explaining  traffic  and  parking 
regulations  is  available  there. 

Note:  Unauthorized  vehicles  parked  in  fire  lanes,  hand- 
icapped spaces,  or  service  vehicle  spots  are  subject  to 
fines  and  may  be  towed,  at  the  owner's  expense. 
Vehicles  of  handicapped  persons  must  display  an  offi- 
cial campus  or  state  handicapped  permit. 


The  Master  of  Arts 

in  American  Studies 

Program 
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Message  from  the  Director 


The  graduate  program  in  American  Studies  at 
Fairfield  University  is  an  interdisciplinary  course  of 
study  drawing  upon  the  expertise  of  29  faculty  mem- 
bers. Together  they  represent  nine  departments  and 
programs  including  black  studies,  English,  history, 
philosophy,  politics,  sociology,  religious  studies, 
women's  studies,  and  visual  and  performing  arts.  The 
American  Studies  program  focuses  on  the  cultural 
and  intellectual  life  of  the  United  States  and  is  dedi- 
cated to  providing  a  comprehensive  and  critical 
understanding  of  the  American  experience. 

Students  design  a  curriculum  to  meet  their  specific 
needs,  in  consultation  with  an  academic  advisor.  They 
may  focus  on  a  traditional  discipline  or  explore  a  par- 
ticular topic.  America  is  a  culture  of  cultures,  and  our 
offerings  are  inclusive  and  respectful  of  the  enormous 
diversity  in  the  American  people  and  their  experience. 

To  undertake  the  formidable  task  of  developing  a  bet- 
ter understanding  and  appreciation  of  the  complexities  in  the  American  experience,  we  employ  the  consid- 
erable resources  of  our  university  community,  while  also  encouraging  students  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
resources  in  the  surrounding  New  York  metropolitan  region. 

In  response  to  the  personal  and  professional  time  constraints  of  our  student  population,  classes  normal- 
ly take  place  in  the  late  afternoon,  evening,  and  occasionally  on  weekends.  To  facilitate  a  supportive 
mentor-learning  environment,  all  courses  are  offered  in  a  seminar  format.  The  graduate  students  in  our 
program  include  professionals  seeking  intellectual  and  cultural  enrichment,  educators  enhancing  their 
professional  development,  full-time  parents  preparing  to  re-enter  the  marketplace,  and  others  planning 
to  pursue  further  professional  studies  or  academic  degrees. 

As  director  of  the  Graduate  Program  in  American  Studies,  I  invite  you  to  join  us  in  our  quest  for  a  better 
understanding  of  our  nation's  cultural,  intellectual,  economic,  religious,  artistic,  social,  literary,  and  politi- 
cal traditions. 


Leo  F.  O'Connor.  Ph.D. 
Director  of  American  Studies 
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The  Master  of  Arts 
in  American  Studies 
Program 

The  Master  of  Arts  program  in  American  Studies 
requires  33  credits.  These  include  three  required  cours- 
es totaling  nine  credits;  seven  electives,  totaling  21 
credits;  and  a  required  independent  capstone  project  of 
three  credits.  Students  choose  from  a  range  of  courses 
that  have  been  designed  specifically  for  the  M.A.  pro- 
gram and  may  also  take  up  to  three  advanced-level 
undergraduate  courses,  in  which  they  are  expected  to 
produce  a  graduate-level  paper  as  an  added  course 
requirement. 

Required  Courses 

Three  core  courses  provide  a  general  introduction  to 
the  method  and  matter  in  the  field  of  American  Studies: 

•  Introduction  to  American  Studies:  The 
Interdisciplinary  Method 

•  American  Historiography:  A  Survey  of  Seminal 
American  Historical  Texts 

•  Contemporary  Issues  in  American  Studies 

Elective  Courses 

In  consultation  with  his  or  her  faculty  advisor,  each  stu- 
dent selects  seven  courses  to  create  an  individualized 
program  of  study,  choosing  from  among  more  than  50 
electives  offered  over  a  three-year  cycle.  Examples  of 
elective  offerings  are  listed  below. 

Independent  Capstone  Project 

The  program  culminates  in  an  independent  research 
project  of  some  scope  and  originality,  completed  under 
the  close  supervision  of  a  faculty  member.  At  the  outset, 
the  student  chooses  a  topic  and  provides  a  prospectus 
and  bibliography.  The  project  typically  results  in  a 
research  paper,  but  alternate  proposals  are  welcome. 


Admission 

The  program  welcomes  students  of  ability  from  all  aca- 
demic and  professional  backgrounds. 

In  addition  to  the  Application  for  Graduate  Admission, 
applicants  must  submit  an  undergraduate  transcript 
verifying  completion  of  the  bachelor's  degree  and  two 
letters  of  recommendation.  The  application  deadline  is 
July  1  for  entry  in  the  fall,  December  1  for  entry  in  the 
spring,  and  May  1  for  entry  in  the  summer. 

International  students  are  encouraged  to  apply.  They 
are  asked  to  submit  a  certified  translation  of  all  tran- 
scripts and  to  submit  their  application  materials  a  month 
in  advance  of  the  deadlines  above. 


Course  Descriptions 


AS  401  Introduction  to  American  Studies 

Using  a  seminar  format,  this  course  introduces  students  to  the 
interdisciplinary  methodology  of  American  Studies.  While 
studying  seminal  works  in  the  field,  students  explore  the  intel- 
lectual, social,  and  cultural  dynamics  that  have  shaped  the 
American  experience. 

AS  402  American  Historiography 

In  this  seminar,  we  explore  major  themes  in  American  history 
by  studying  the  way  historians  have  approached  these  topics 
(i.e.,  historiography).  The  discipline  of  history  is  key  for  all 
American  Studies  research,  writing,  and  teaching. 

Since  there  is  much  to  cover  in  such  a  course,  we  use  the 
summaries  of  research  and  writing  trends  contained  in  the 
anthology  commissioned  by  the  American  Historical 
Association,  The  New  American  History  (Revised  and 
Expanded  Edition,  1997),  ed.  by  Eric  Foner,  which  contains 
both  chronological  and  topical  essays.  Additional  readings 
include  a  classic  monograph;  recent  monographs  considered 
cutting-edge  in  their  subfields  that  we  examine  for  what  they 
reveal  about  the  new  historical  trends;  and  essays  by  leading 
cultural  historians  that  are  essential  to  a  rounded  view  of 
American  Studies  practice. 

AS  403  Issues  in  Contemporary  American  Studies 

This  is  a  team-taught  course  in  which  guest  lecturers  lead  dis- 
cussions on  pertinent  topics  that  are  central  to  contemporary 
American  Studies  scholars.  A  sampling  of  topics  covered 
includes  the  following:  The  Visual  Arts  in  America,  Retrieving 
the  Lost  Voice  of  Native  Americans,  Of  Women  and  Work,  The 
American  Musical  Debate,  Pop  Culture  and  American  Politics, 
Queer  Studies,  The  Quest  for  Community,  The  Race  Factor  in 
Contemporary  America.  Does  Technology  Drive  History? 
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AS  420  Feminist  Theory  and  Gender  Studies 

In  the  past  thirty  years,  all  literary  fields  have  been  affected  by 
the  development  of  feminist  theory  and  women's  studies.  Not 
only  has  women's  writing  been  brought  out  of  obscurity  and  re- 
evaluated, but  feminist  theory  has  reconsidered  the  social  and 
intellectual  forces  that  valued  particular  styles  of  writing  over 
others,  and  created  a  hierarchy  in  which  men's  writing  was 
seen  as  more  important  and  worthy  of  study.  In  recent  years, 
feminist  theory  has  also  laid  the  groundwork  for  gender  stud- 
ies (in  which  the  construction  of  gender  is  the  focus)  and  sex- 
uality studies,  sometimes  referred  to  as  "queer  theory."  It  is 
important  for  students  of  contemporary  American  Studies  to 
understand  the  main  concepts  of  these  fields;  this  course  pro- 
vides a  survey  of  the  most  important  writing  and  theories  from 
the  past  thirty  years,  and  offers  the  opportunity  to  apply  theo- 
ries to  selected  American  literary  works.  No  prior  theory  cours- 
es are  required. 

AS  450  The  Supreme  Court  in  the  1960s 

This  course  analyzes  the  dynamics  of  the  Earl  Warren 
Supreme  Court  and  its  impact  on  American  society  through  its 
decisions  on  such  issues  are  reapportionment,  right  to  privacy, 
school  prayer,  libel,  and  civil  rights.  Major  decisions  of  the 
Court  regarding  criminal  rights  examine  such  issues  as  search 
and  seizure,  self-incrimination,  and  the  right  to  counsel.  The 
impact  of  these  decisions  on  subsequent  cases  and  current 
issues  related  to  the  cases  is  also  considered. 

AS  461  The  American  Civil  War 

This  course  employs  the  interdisciplinary  method  of  learning  in 
examining  the  American  Civil  War.  While  using  standard  his- 
torical texts  to  establish  the  facts  regarding  the  American  Civil 
War.  the  focus  of  the  course  is  upon  the  sometimes  confusing 
and  contradictory  versions  of  the  Civil  War  as  depicted  in  liter- 
ature, photography,  feature  films,  documentary  films,  and 
other  modes  of  expression. 

AS  483  America  in  the  1930s 

The  Great  Depression  was  the  catalytic  agent  in  the  extraordi- 
nary transformation  of  America  in  the  1930s.  During  this 
decade,  the  changes  occurring  in  the  economic  and  political 
sectors  provided  the  matter  for  American  cultural  life.  By  view- 
ing feature  films  and  documentaries,  reading  popular  and  seri- 
ous fiction,  surveying  the  American  theater  of  the  time,  listen- 
ing to  the  popular  music,  viewing  the  public  and  private  art, 
and  reading  the  mass  circulation  and  little  magazines,  stu- 
dents become  acquainted  with  the  complexities  of  this  pivotal 
period  in  American  life  while  being  introduced  to  an  interdisci- 
plinary methodology. 

AS  493  The  Italian-American  Experience 

This  course  has  multiple  goals.  During  the  semester  we  ana- 
lyze the  concept  of  nationality  and  national  identity  in  literature, 
film,  and  critical  essays  by  and  about  Italian-Americans.  We 
also  discuss  the  concept  of  race  and  racial  origins  together 
with  the  phenomenon  of  emigration.  The  course  also  address- 
es the  difference  in  roles  and  representation  for  men  and 
women  in  this  subgroup  of  American  society,  with  particular 
consideration  given  to  the  ethnic  roots  of  these  differences. 
Throughout  the  semester  we  examine  the  ways  in  which  poet- 
ry, prose,  and  film  reveal  Italian  ethnicity  in  19th-  and  20th-cen- 
tury America,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  sense  of  alterity 
that  this  immigrant  group  experienced. 


ASEN  486  Native  American  Literature 

The  major  focus  of  this  course  is  on  novels,  short  stories,  and 
poems  written  by  American  Indian  writers  during  the  20th  cen- 
tury. For  purposes  of  background,  some  attention  is  also  given 
to  a  number  of  significant  works  composed  prior  to  this  centu- 
ry. The  texts  are  examined  primarily  for  their  literary  value,  yet 
the  course  also  examines  the  broad  image  of  American  Indian 
culture  that  emerges  from  these  works.  Attention  is  given  to 
the  philosophical,  historical,  and  sociological  dimensions  of 
the  material. 

ASHI  441  Examining  the  60s:  History  and  Legacy 
This  seminar  explores  the  decade  of  the  1960s  in  American 
history,  in  its  political,  social,  and  cultural  aspects  Topics 
explored  include:  Liberalism,  The  Great  Society,  Civil  Rights 
Movement.  Vietnam.  Student  Movement,  Women's 
Movement.  Counterculture,  and  The  Silent  Majority  A 
research  paper  is  required.  (The  paper  can  be  geared  toward 
"Teaching  the  '60s,"  making  this  an  appropriate  seminar  for 
teachers.) 

ASHI  442  Immigration.  Ethnicity,  and  Race  in  U.S. 
History 

This  course  is  framed  as  an  intensive  reading,  writing,  and  dis- 
cussion seminar  on  the  history  of  U.S.  immigration  in  the  19th 
and  20th  centuries.  Arranged  thematically  within  a  chronologi- 
cal framework,  the  seminar  situates  the  United  States  within 
the  context  of  global  migration  patterns  and  economic  devel- 
opment. The  first  part  of  the  course  investigates  patterns  of 
migration  and  community  settlement,  family  strategies  of  sur- 
vival and  adaptation,  and  immigrant  cultures.  The  second  part 
analyzes  the  ways  successive  groups  of  immigrants  were 
received.  Most  important,  the  course  explores  how  race,  eth- 
nicity, assimilation,  acculturation,  and  Americanization  were 
defined  by  American  government  and  society.  Focus  through- 
out the  course  is  a  critical  evaluation  of  how  historians  and 
other  scholars  have  studied  immigration  and  immigrant  com- 
munities, as  well  as  an  examination  of  today's  perceptions  of 
the  American  immigrant  experience.  Varied  readings  include 
monographs,  oral  histories,  reform  investigations,  and  a  novel. 

ASHI  451  Crises  and  Turning  Points  in  U.S. 
Foreign  Relations,  1776-2001 

This  intensive  reading  and  writing  seminar  examines,  through 
important  primary  and  secondary  sources,  key  crises  in  the 
relations  of  the  United  States  and  the  world  from  independ- 
ence to  the  present.  Such  crises  as  the  Revolution  and  French 
Alliance,  the  War  of  1812,  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  abrogation 
of  Native  American  treaties,  the  Civil  War.  the  Spamsh- 
American-Cuban-Filipino  War.  World  War  I.  the  Russian 
Revolutions.  Pearl  Harbor.  Yalta,  the  Korean  War,  the  Gulf  of 
Tonkin,  the  Tet  Offensive,  the  Gulf  War.  Mogadishu.  Bosnia. 
Kosovo,  and  the  impact  of  9/11  provide  the  cases  around 
which  the  class  examines  important  interpretive  questions 
about  the  U.S.  role  in  the  world.  Short  critical  papers  and  a 
comparative  case  study  paper  are  required. 
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ASHI  452  Peace  Movements  in  U.S.  History 

This  seminar  explores  the  genesis  and  development  of  move- 
ments in  opposition  to  war  from  the  colonial  era  to  the  present 
day.  Focal  points  are  major  U.S.  wars,  including  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  War  of  1812,  the  Mexican  War,  the 
Spanish-American-Cuban-Philippines  War,  and  the  major 
wars  of  the  20th  century,  including  the  Viet  Nam  War,  inter- 
ventions in  Central  America,  and  the  Gulf  War  of  1991. 
Sources  will  include  oral  histories,  biographies,  fiction,  and 
drama  as  well  as  critical  studies  focused  on  the  social  move- 
ments themselves.  A  comparative  primary  source  research 
paper,  historical  essay,  or  lesson  plan  is  required,  as  well  as 
short  critical  essays  on  weekly  reading,  and  oral  leadership  in 
seminar. 

ASHI  456  History  of  the  Cold  War  (Seminar) 

This  intensive  reading,  writing,  and  discussion  seminar  focus- 
es on  the  origins,  deepening,  and  decline  of  the  Cold  War 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  from  1917  to 
1991.  Coverage  concentrates  on  interpretive  turning  points 
and  crises,  and  attempts  are  made  to  approach  the  topic  by 
understanding  both  sides  of  the  conflict.  Political  and  military 
decisions  are  placed  in  their  social  and  cultural  contexts,  and 
special  attention  is  given  to  the  impact  of  the  cold  war  on 
American  society,  including  popular  culture.  A  primary  source 
research  paper  is  required,  as  well  as  short  critical  essays  on 
weekly  readings,  and  oral  leadership  in  seminar. 

ASHI  459  Working  in  America:  A  Social  History 

This  seminar  explores  the  social  history  of  work  and  working 
people  in  the  United  States  from  the  artisan  pre-industrial  era, 
through  the  Industrial  Revolution  and  the  maturation  of  indus- 
trial capitalism,  to  present  "post-industrial"  era.  The  seminar 
examines  three  broad  areas  of  working  people's  historical 
experience:  1)  work  itself,  including  managerial  systems  and 
technological  changes;  2)  how  working  people  have  defined 
themselves  and  their  communities:  and  3)  how  labor  questions 
have  affected  politics  and  public  policy.  Special  attention  is 
given  to  the  issues  of  slavery  and  its  aftermath,  immigration, 
and  the  place  of  women  in  the  economy. 


ASMU  401  The  History  of  Jazz 

This  course  traces  the  development  of  American  jazz  from  its 
origins  in  black  musical  traditions.  We  examine  the  roots  of 
jazz  in  ragtime,  blues,  worksongs,  and  march  music.  Also 
studies  are  the  developments  of  different  jazz  styles,  such  as 
Dixieland  in  the  '20s,  swing  in  the  '30s,  bop  in  the  '40s,  and 
continuing  to  the  present.  Special  emphasis  is  placed  upon 
connecting  the  historical  period  with  the  music  of  jazz  - 
America's  original  art  music. 

ASMU  402  The  History  of  Rock 

This  course  surveys  the  musical  and  social  trends  that  result- 
ed in  the  emergence  of  rock  and  roll  as  an  important  musical 
and  cultural  force  in  America.  We  trace  the  roots  of  rock,  blues, 
and  country  styles,  showing  how  they  merged  with  popular 
music.  Periods  from  the  1950s  to  the  present  are  studied, 
along  with  Elvis  Presley,  Chuck  Berry,  Little  Richard,  the 
Beatles,  the  British  Invasion,  folk  music,  Bob  Dylan,  jazz  and 
art  rock,  Jimi  Hendrix,  the  west  coast  movement,  and  the 
music  industry.  An  American  studies  emphasis  is  placed  on  the 
social,  political  and  cultural  aspects  of  rock  as  they  have 
affected  American  life. 

ASMU  414  Gershwin,  Ellington,  Copland 

Three  composers,  George  Gershwin,  Duke  Ellington,  and 
Aaron  Copland,  have  helped  to  define  the  sound  and  meaning 
of  American  music.  Beginning  in  the  1920s,  each  musician 
made  major  contributions  to  three  great  American  musical  tra- 
ditions -  popular  music  (Gershwin  and  Ellington),  jazz 
(Ellington),  and  classical  (Gershwin  and  Copland).  This  course 
examines  their  specific  contributions  to  American  culture  as 
well  as  the  cultural  forces  in  American  society  that  shaped 
these  contributions.  No  musical  background  is  required. 
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ASPH  483  Ethical  Theories  in  America 

This  course  is  a  study  of  the  growth  and  development  of  ethi- 
cal theories  in  America  From  the  earliest  philosophical  specu- 
lation in  colonial  times  until  today,  American  philosophy  has 
been  distinguished  by  a  continuing  attention  to  the  importance 
and  the  significance  of  religious,  political,  and  social  values.  In 
the  course,  we  examine  the  writings  of  representatives  of  five 
American  philosophical  traditions:  Puritan  Colonial, 
Transcendentalism,  Idealism,  Pragmatism,  and  Contemporary 
Philosophy 

ASPH  484  American  Pragmatism 

This  course  is  an  examination  of  the  origins  and  principal  prac- 
titioners of  American  Pragmatism  as  a  distinctly  American 
philosophical  movement:  C.S.  Pierce,  William  James  and 
John  Dewey.  It  concludes  with  a  critical  examination  of 
Richard  Rorty's  revival  of  American  Pragmatism  as  anti-foun- 
dational. 

ASPH  494  Transcendentalism  as  Philosophy 

In  this  course,  we  examine  transcendentalism  as  a  revolution- 
ary and  first  "American"  philosophy.  The  course  begins  with  a 
reading  of  The  American  Scholar  and  The  Transcendentalist. 
In  then  reading  philosophical  works  by  Bronson  Alcott.  Henry 
David  Thoreau.  Margaret  Fuller,  Orestes  Brownson,  we  con- 
trast their  differing  metaphysical  and  epistemological  posi- 
tions. The  course  ends  with  an  inquiry  into  contemporary  cri- 
tiques of  transcendentalism  by  American  philosophers. 

ASPH  495  Philosophy  in  19th  Century  America 

This  course  examines  the  philosophers  and  the  philosophies 
that  challenged  one  another  in  America  during  the  19th  centu- 
ry. Historically  these  philosophies  have  been  designated  as 
materialism,  transcendentalism,  utilitarianism.  American 
Idealism,  positivism,  and  feminism.  The  philosophers  we  read 
m  class  together  are  out  of  print  and  out  of  vogue.  They  are  the 
philosophers  who  "lost,"  at  least  as  far  as  present  evaluations 
are  accepted.  Each  student  is  also  assigned  one  of  the  great 
philosophers  of  19th-century  America:  e.g.  Frances  Wright, 
R.W.  Emerson,  Margaret  Fuller,  Henry  David  Thoreau,  William 
James.  Charles  Sanders  Pierce,  Josiah  Royce,  Mary  Whiten 
Calkins.  The  project  involves  choosing  one  of  the  "lesser  light" 
philosophers  to  challenge  one  of  the  19th-century  "historical 
winners. 

ASPO  433  United  States  Foreign  Policy 

This  course  reviews  the  United  States'  involvement  in  world 
affairs  from  the  1930s  to  the  present,  with  special  attention  to 
the  rigors  and  logic  of  the  Cold  War.  Discussions  of  constitu- 
tional and  other  factors  in  the  making  of  foreign  policy  are 
included,  and  major  contemporary  policies  and  commitments 
are  debated  by  the  class. 

ASPO  461  The  American  Presidency 

A  study  of  the  role  of  the  President  in  the  political  system,  the 
course  considers  the  origins,  qualifications  and  limitations  of 
the  office,  as  the  President  functions  as  chief  executive,  leg- 
islative leader,  and  link  with  the  Courts.  The  obtaining  of  pres- 
idential powers,  and  his  roles  as  party  leader  and  politician  are 
also  examined  as  a  means  of  evaluating  presidential  achieve- 
ment of  domestic  and  foreign  policy  goals.  Questions  of  reform 
are  also  reviewed. 


ASPO  465  Political  Parlies,  Interest  Groups,  and 
Public  Opinion 

This  course  examines  various  linkage  models  that  describe 
representation  of  citizens  by  leaders.  Moreover,  the  course 
examines  political  parties,  interest  groups,  and  public  opinion 
in  terms  of  their  contributions  to  popular  control  of  America  pol- 
itics What  mechanisms  do  citizens  have  to  gam  compliance 
for  their  policy  preferences?  How  responsive  are  decision 
makers  in  the  American  system  to  citizens  demands?  These 
questions  and  others  are  considered  in  the  course. 

ASPO  467  Politics  in  Film 

This  course  examines  how  some  major  political  values  are 
expressed  in  mainstream  American  films  from  the  1920s  to  the 
present.  Values  such  as  individualism,  community,  democracy, 
civic  responsibility,  the  state,  and  legitimacy  are  explored.  In 
addition,  several  major  topics  related  to  politics  are  discussed, 
including  race  relations,  war,  and  feminism. 

ASPO  468  Politics  of  Mass  Popular  Culture 

This  course  surveys  the  political  aspects  of  American  popular 
culture  by  examining  the  relationship  between  sports  and  pol- 
itics, the  politics  of  rock  music,  and  political  humor  and  politi- 
cal satire  of  American  politics.  Mass  popular  culture  often 
serves  as  regime-maintaining  diversions.  What  values  and 
political  positions  do  organized  sports  in  the  U.S.  convey? 
What  is  the  political  impact  of  American  popular  music9  How 
have  citizens  used  political  humor  and  satire  of  American  pol- 
itics to  develop  an  outlook  toward  government9  These  ques- 
tions and  others  are  explored  in  the  course. 

ASRS  442  Jews  and  Judaism  in  America 

What  has  it  meant  and  what  does  it  mean  today  to  be  a  Jew  in 
America?  Viewing  Judaism  and  Jewishness  as  inseparable 
from  one  another.  Jews  remain  a  distinct  though  by  no  means 
homogeneous  religious  and  ethnic  group  m  American  society. 
In  this  course,  we  explore  the  religious,  cultural,  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  political  diversity  that  exists  among  American  Jews 
themselves  as  well  as  distinctive  beliefs,  concerns,  and  expe- 
riences that  continue  to  unite  them.  Special  attention  is  given 
to  issues  related  to  immigration,  acculturation,  gender,  and 
African-American/Jewish  relations. 

ASSO  461  American  Class  Structure 

This  course  examines  the  roots  and  structure  of  class  in  the 
U.S..  as  well  as  the  consequences  of  this  hierarchical  arrange- 
ment on  everyday  life.  Although  the  primary  focus  of  the 
course  is  on  social  class,  the  dynamics  and  consequences  of 
social  class  cannot  be  fully  understood  without  addressing  the 
complex  interconnections  between  class,  race  and  gender. 

ASSO  463  Urban  Suburban  Sociology 

This  course  explores  the  following:  "The  nature  of  the  city"  and 
growth  of  metropolitan  regions  in  the  contemporary  world;  the 
ecological  approach  and  the  use  of  demographic  data  in  the 
analysis  of  modern  urban  communities:  social  organization  of 
metropolitan  regions  and  the  emergence  of  urban-suburban 
conflict;  "big  city"  politics,  community-control,  and  regional 
government  as  dimensions  of  organization  and  disorganiza- 
tion in  city  life:  and  city  planning  and  urban  development  at 
local  and  national  levels  as  efforts  to  solve  the  urban  cnsis. 

ASSO  464  Contemporary  Urban  Society 
This  course  explores  the  development  of  the  American  city 
and  the  role  that  the  city  has  played  in  the  American  expen- 
ence.  Emphasis  is  placed  upon  the  image  of  the  city  in  litera- 
ture and  art.  Post  World  War  II  development  is  explored  as 
well  as  the  consequences  of  the  rise  of  the  suburbs. 
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ASTA  420  American  Drama  and  Society 

This  course  explores  the  social,  political,  and  economic  forces 
that  have  shaped  the  United  States  via  the  themes  and  per- 
spectives expressed  in  its  drama.  We  cover  the  late  18th  cen- 
tury through  the  present,  paying  particular  attention  to  dramas 
and  more  populist  forms  of  entertainment  that  specifically 
address  the  notion  and  development  of  a  distinctly  American 
voice  and  ideology.  We  begin  with  Royall  Tyler's  1787  come- 
dy, The  Contrast,  which  offered  the  first  wholly  American  char- 
acter, Jonathan  the  "true-blue"  Yankee,  and  end  with  Tony 
Kushner's  monumental  2-part  drama,  Angels  in  America 
(1991),  which  juxtaposes  American  Judaism  and  Mormonism 
within  the  context  of  politics,  homo-  and  heterosexual  relation- 
ships, and  the  AIDS  epidemic.  In  between,  we  consider  the 
work  of  seminal  American  dramatists  (O'Neill,  Miller,  Williams, 
and  others)  as  well  as  trends  in  popular  theatre  forms  (min- 
strelsy, wild  west  shows,  vaudeville,  burlesque,  musical  come- 
dy) in  creating  the  totality  of  the  American  cultural  experience. 

ASTA  452  The  Arts  in  America:  1950  to  the  Present 

The  visual  and  performing  arts  developed  a  uniquely  American 
voice  and  vision  during  the  second  half  of  the  20th  century  that 
was  no  longer  simply  imitative  of  European  models.  In  this 
course,  we  examine  that  development  in  theatre,  dance,  music, 
fiction,  poetry,  and  the  visual  arts,  noting  particularly  the  cross- 
fertilization  that  sparked  cross-disciplinary  movements  such  as 
the  Beats,  Black  Mountain  College,  Happenings,  and 
Performance  Art  -  all  within  the  larger  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic context  of  the  times.  We  also  consider  more  traditional 
forms,  including  American  Musical  Comedy  (our  great  contribu- 
tion to  world  theatre),  and  popular  culture  trends  such  as  prime- 
time  television,  top-40  radio,  and  theme  parks,  and  we  discuss 
the  notion  of  "high"  and  "low"  art.  Ultimately,  how  is  art  both  a 
reflection  and  interrogation  of  the  prevalent  culture,  and  what 
does  it  tell  us  about  the  intellectual,  political,  and  economic 
forces  that  shape  American  society? 

Other  course  options: 

Up  to  three  of  the  following  300-level  courses  may  be 
applied  toward  the  M.A.  degree  in  American  Studies, 
with  an  added  course  requirement  to  produce  a  gradu- 
ate-level paper. 

American  Studies 

AS  327     The  Irish  in  American  Film 
AH  340    American  Art  1 750  - 1 950:  Myths  and 
Realities 


English 

EN  335 
EN  339 

EN  341 
EN  342 
EN  344 
EN  348 
EN  371 
EN  373 
EN  380 
EN  381 
EN  382 
EN  383 
EN  384 
EN  385 
EN  386 
EN  387 
EN  389 

EN  391 
EN  392 

History 

HI  331 
HI  342 

HI  348 
HI  356 
HI  362 

HI  397 
HI  397 
HI  397 

HI  397 
HI  397 


Politics 

P0  346 


Gender  and  Sexuality  in  Film  and  Literature 

African-American  Literature  and  Culture: 

1900-1940 

Early  African-American  Literature 

Voices-Visions:  Five  American  Poets 

African-American  Fiction:  1940  -  Present 

Contemporary  Women  Writers  of  Color 

African-American  Women's  Writing 

Irish-American  Literature 

Colonial  American  Literature 

American  Romanticism 

American  Literature:  1865-1920 

American  Literature:  1920  - 1950 

American  Literature:  1950  -  Present 

The  Frontier  in  American  Literature 

Native  American  Literature 

The  American  Novel 

Literature  and  Religion:  The  American 

Experience 

Myth  in  American  Literature 

Women  Writers  &  New  York  City 


Era  of  the  American  Revolution,  1763-1800 

Immigration,  Ethnicity,  and  Race  in  U.S. 

History 

U.S.  Social  Movements:  1930s  and  1960s 

History  of  the  Cold  War 

The  Frontier:  Man,  Nature,  and  the 

American  Land 

Social  Movements  in  the  19th-century  U.S. 

Special  Topic:  Civil  War  and  Reconstruction 

Special  Topics:  U.S.  Society,  Politics,  and 

Industry  in  America,  1877-1900 

Special  Topics:  Black  Religious  History 

Special  Topic:  American  Agricultural  History: 

1800-1950 


Seminar  on  Vietnam 


The  Master  of  Science  in 
Mathematics  Program 
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Message  from  the  Directors 


> 


Because  of  its  beauty,  precision,  and  usefulness,  mathematics  has  always  attracted  not  only  the  most 
profound  and  theoretical  minds,  but  also  pragmatic  thinkers  who  are  eager  to  apply  its  insights  to  the 
problems  of  the  world  around  us.  Because  you  are  reading  this  now,  we  suspect  that  you  fit  one  of  these 
descriptions! 

Fairfield  University's  master's  degree  program  in  mathematics  is  designed  for  students  who  have  a 
strong  undergraduate  background  in  mathematics  or  a  related  field.  Graduate  students  in  our  program 
fall  into  three  general  categories:  middle  and  secondary  school  teachers;  business  professionals  whose 
work  is  quantitative  in  nature;  and  those  seeking  to  teach  in  community  colleges  or  desiring  solid  prepa- 
ration for  entrance  to  a  Ph.D.  program. 

Only  full-time  Fairfield  University  faculty  teach  in  the  master's  program,  bringing  a  wealth  of  expertise  to 
the  classroom.  The  breadth  of  their  specialties  enriches  the  program  and  the  options  available  to  stu- 
dents. This  benefit  translates  to  our  ability  to  allow  students  to  design  an  individualized  program  of  study, 
in  consultation  with  a  faculty  advisor,  related  to  their  personal  goals.  The  curriculum  features  a  common 
core  of  12  credits,  supplemented  by  a  series  of  electives  that  make  specialization  possible.  Because  our 
program  caters  to  working  adults,  classes  generally  meet  one  evening  a  week  during  the  fall  and  spring 
semesters,  and  are  available  in  the  summer  as  well. 

As  co-directors  of  the  Graduate  Program  in  Mathematics,  we  invite  you  to  peruse  the  course  descriptions 
and  faculty  credentials  that  follow,  and  join  us  in  a  more  focused  study  within  the  field  we  so  enjoy. 


Benjamin  Fine,  Ph.D. 
Program  Co-Director 


Robert  Bolger,  M.S. 
Program  Co-Director 
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Master's  in 
Mathematics 

Course  of  Study 

The  Master  of  Science  program  in  Mathematics 
requires  completion  of  30  credits.  These  include  four 
required  courses,  totaling  twelve  credits;  five  electives, 
totaling  15  credits;  and  a  capstone  experience  of  three 
credits.  In  consultation  with  a  faculty  advisor,  each  stu- 
dent designs  an  individualized  program  of  study  meet- 
ing his  or  her  needs. 

Required  Courses 

MA  431-432  Algebra  and  Linear  Algebra 

(a  6-credit,  two-course  sequence) 

MA  471-472  Real  and  Complex  Analysis 

(a  6-credit,  two-course  sequence) 

Electives  that  shape  a  specialization 

The  examples  that  follow  illustrate  three  possible  ways 
of  shaping  the  course  of  study  within  the  M.S.  program. 
In  each  case,  students  complete  the  same  four  required 
courses  in  analysis  and  algebra  above  in  addition  to 
electives  such  as  these. 

For  Teachers  and  Prospective  Teachers 

•  Geometry:  Euclidean  and  Non-Euclidean 

•  Topology:  Analytic  and  Algebraic 

•  Foundations  and  Set  Theory 

•  Statistics  (Teacher  Specialization) 

•  Use  of  Technology  in  the  Classroom 

•  Number  Theory 

For  Business-Oriented  Professionals 

•  Probability 

•  Statistics 

•  Applied  Statistical  Methods 

•  Operations  Research 

•  Systems  Analysis  and  Computing 

•  Applied  Mathematics  and  Differential  Equations 


Those  Interested  in  Pure  Mathematics 

•  Geometry 

•  Topology 

•  Advanced  Abstract  Algebra 

•  Numerical  Analysis 

•  Foundations  and  Set  Theory 

•  Number  Theory 


Admission 

The  program  welcomes  students  of  ability  with  a  strong 
undergraduate  background  in  mathematics  or  a  related 
field  such  as  computer  science,  engineering,  physics, 
finance,  economics,  or  certain  social  sciences. 

In  addition  to  the  Application  for  Graduate  Admission, 
candidates  must  submit  an  undergraduate  transcript 
verifying  completion  of  the  bachelor's  degree  and  two 
letters  of  recommendation.  The  application  deadline  is 
August  1  for  entry  in  the  fall,  December  1  for  entry  in  the 
spring,  and  May  1  for  entry  in  the  summer. 

International  students  are  encouraged  to  apply.  They 
are  asked  to  submit  a  certified  translation  of  all  tran- 
scripts and  to  submit  their  application  materials  a  month 
in  advance  of  the  deadlines  above. 

Financial  Assistance 

A  limited  number  of  graduate  and  student  activities 
assistantships  are  awarded  each  year  to  full-time  stu- 
dents. To  be  considered  for  these  or  for  partial  scholar- 
ships available  to  qualified  master's  in  mathematics  stu- 
dents, please  contact  either  of  the  co-directors,  Benjamin 
Fine  at  (203)  254-4000.  ext.  2197  or  Robert  Bolger  at 
ext.  2923.  In  addition,  you  may  obtain  information  about 
financing  your  advanced  degree  from  the  University's 
Financial  Aid  Office.  (203)  254-4000,  ext.  4125 
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Course  Descriptions 

(Courses  are  3-credits  unless  otherwise  noted) 

MA  431-432  Algebra  and  Linear  Algebra 

(A  required  6-credit,  two-course  sequence) 

This  graduate-level  treatment  of  algebraic  structures  and  lin- 
ear algebra  includes  a  detailed  survey  of  algebraic  structures: 
elementary  group  theory  and  ring  theory.  Also  included  are 
standard  matrix  algebra  and  matrix  techniques;  solutions  of 
equations  and  determinants;  general  vector  spaces;  basis  and 
dimension;  linear  transformations;  linear  operators  and  the 
relationship  to  matrices;  inner  product  spaces  and  orthonor- 
malization,  least  squares  approximations,  Hilbert  spaces; 
diagonalization  and  other  canonical  forms  for  matrices;  eigen- 
values, eigenvectors,  and  applications  to  ordinary  differential 
equations;  Hermitian,  unitary  and  positive  definite  matrices. 
Also  incorporated  is  a  discussion  of  the  historical  development 
of  both  abstract  and  linear  algebra  and  the  relationship  of  lin- 
ear algebra  to  analysis.  Coordinated  with  the  course  is  an 
introduction  to  a  symbolic  algebra  program  such  as  Maple  or 
Mathematica. 

MA  451-452  Probability  and  Statistics 

This  graduate-level  treatment  of  the  theory  of  Probability  and 
Mathematical  Statistics  includes  probability  spaces  and  finite 
counting  techniques,  random  variables  and  distribution  func- 
tions, density,  mass  functions,  and  expectation.  Also:  The  stan- 
dard random  variables.  Multivariate  distributions.  Functions 
and  sums  of  random  variables.  Limit  theorems  -  weak  and 
strong  law  of  large  numbers  and  the  central  limit  theorem. 
Theory  of  estimators,  maximum  likelihood  techniques.  Theory 
of  estimation.  Hypothesis  testing  theory  -  decision  analysis. 
Bayesian  methods.  Also  incorporated  is  a  discussion  of  the  his- 
torical development  of  both  probability  and  statistics  and  its 
place  in  the  mathematical  trichotomy  -  Algebra,  Analysis,  and 
Geometry/Topology.  This  course  is  highly  recommended  for  the 
quantitative  analysis  specialization. 

MA  460  Statistics  -Teacher  Specialization 

This  is  an  introductory  graduate-level  treatment  of  statistics 
and  applied  statistical  methods.  It  includes  basic  statistical 
testing  such  as  sampling  techniques;  the  theory  of  estimation 
and  standard  hypothesis  testing;  regression  analysis  tech- 
niques that  include  multivariate  regression  and  model  building; 
correlation  techniques;  analysis  of  variance  and  factorial 
designs;  chi-squared  analysis;  and  other  discrete  data  tech- 
niques. 


MA  471-472  Real  and  Complex  Analysis 

(A  required  6-credit,  two-course  sequence) 
This  course  offers  a  graduate-level  treatment  of  real  analysis 
and  complex  analysis.  Included  are:  the  completeness  of  the 
real  numbers;  the  complex  number  field  and  its  properties;  the 
topology  of  Euclidean  n-space  and  its  generalizations  to  met- 
ric and  topological  spaces;  convergence  and  continuous  func- 
tions; sequences  of  functions;  general  differentiability;  the  the- 
ory of  integration  and  the  Lebesgue  integral;  complex  analytic 
functions  and  the  differences  with  real  functions;  the  complex 
integral;  Cauchy's  Theorem  and  consequences.  Also  incorpo- 
rated is  an  overview  of  the  relationship  of  real  and  complex 
analysis  to  the  undergraduate  calculus  sequence,  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  historical  development  of  real  and  complex 
analysis.  Coordinated  with  the  course  is  an  introduction  to  a 
symbolic  algebra  program  such  as  Maple  or  Mathematica. 

MA  510  Foundations  and  Set  Theory 

The  foundations  of  modern  mathematics  lie  in  set  theory  and 
logic.  This  course  provides  graduate-level  treatment  of  these 
areas,  including  an  introduction  to  ISETL  that  can  be  used  in  a 
secondary  school  classroom. 

MA  520  Geometry 

This  course  is  a  graduate-level  treatment  of  Geometry,  both 
Euclidean  and  non-Euclidean.  Highly  recommended  for  teach- 
ers, the  course  includes  an  introduction  to  SKETCHPAD  that 
can  be  used  in  a  secondary  school  classroom. 
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MA  525  Topology 

This  course  provides  an  introductory  graduate-level  treatment 
of  topology,  both  point-set  and  algebraic,  and  topological 
methods. 

MA  540  Advanced  Abstract  Algebra 

A  collection  of  topics  in  advanced  abstract  algebra,  the  course 
includes  field  extensions  and  Galois  Theory  and  some 
advanced  areas  of  group  theory. 

MA  545  Number  Theory 

This  graduate-level  survey  of  the  problems  and  techniques  of 
number  theory  includes  elementary  number  theory,  and  intro- 
ductions to  analytic  and  algebraic  number  theory. 

MA  551  Applied  Statistical  Methods 

This  course  offers  a  graduate-level  treatment  of  applied  statis- 
tical methods  as  used  in  the  physical  sciences,  social  sci- 
ences, and  business.  Included  are  basic  statistical  testing  that 
includes:  sampling  techniques;  the  theory  of  estimation  and 
standard  hypothesis  testing;  regression  analysis  techniques 
including  multivariate  regression  and  model  building;  correla- 
tion techniques;  analysis  of  variance  and  factorial  designs:  chi- 
squared  analysis;  and  other  discrete  data  techniques. 

MA  553  Statistical  Forecasting 

This  course  on  statistical  forecasting  and  forecasting  techniques 
includes  the  study  of  smoothing  methods,  multiple  regression 
and  model  building,  and  Box-Jenkins  ARIMA  models. 

MA  555  Statistical  Consulting 

An  introduction  to  the  techniques  of  statistical  consulting,  the 
course  focuses  on  problem  evaluation  and  study  design  and  is 
case  study  driven. 

MA  560  Operations  Research 

This  graduate-level  treatment  of  operations  research  and  tech- 
niques applicable  to  business  related  problems  includes  the 
theory  and  practice  of  linear  programming,  decision  theory, 
and  optimization  theory. 

MA  563  Systems  Analysis  and  Computing 

This  course  provides  an  introduction  to  systems  analysis  and 
the  use  of  computing  and  computer  modeling  to  solve  real 
world  problems.  Included  is  an  introduction  to  the  general  the- 
ory of  programming  and  programming  languages. 

MA  565  Use  of  Technology  in  the  Classroom 

Designed  for  teachers,  this  course  surveys  various  computer 
software  mathematics  packages  suitable  for  use  in  the  class- 
room, such  as  Maple,  Mathematical,  SKETCHPAD,  and 
ISETL.  Also  included  is  a  description  of  the  programs  and  how 
they  can  be  integrated  into  a  classroom  setting. 

MA  571  Numerical  Analysis 

This  course  provides  a  graduate-level  treatment  of  numerical 
analysis  and  the  numerical  solution  of  mathematical  problems. 
Included  is  an  introduction  to  computer  implementation  of 
numerical  algorithms. 

MA  573  Applied  Mathematics  and  Differential 
Equations 

This  graduate  level  course  treats  differential  equations,  model 
building,  and  applications  to  science,  business,  and  engineering. 
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American  Studies 
Faculty 

Professors  in  the  program  are  full-time  members  of  the 
University's  faculty,  representing  eight  departments 
within  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

Sharon  Abbott 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

B.A.,  Ithaca  College 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 
Arthur  L.  Anderson 

Professor  of  Sociology 

A.B.,  Augsburg  College 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  School  for  Social  Research 
Cecelia  F.  Bucki 

Associate  Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  University  of  Connecticut 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Pittsburgh 
Mary  Ann  Carolan 

Associate  Professor  of  Modern  Languages 

and  Literatures 

Director  of  Italian  Studies 

B.S.,  Dartmouth  College 

M.A.,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 
Kevin  J.  Cassidy 

Professor  of  Politics 

A.B.,  Catholic  University 

M.S.,  Hunter  College 

Ph.D.,  City  University  of  New  York 

Edward  M.  Dew 

Professor  of  Politics 

B.A.,  Pomona  College 

M.A.,  George  Washington  University 

M.A.,  Yale  University 

Ph.D.,  University  of  California,  Los  Angeles 
King  J.  Dykeman 

Associate  Professor  of  Philosophy 

A.B.,  Creighton  University 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Chicago 
Philip  I.  Eliasoph 

Professor  of  Visual  and  Performing  Arts 

A.B.,  Adelphi  University 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  State  University  of  New  York  at 

Binghamton 

Johanna  X.K.  Garvey 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Pomona  College 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
Donald  W.  Greenberg 

Associate  Professor  of  Politics 

A.B.,  Alfred  University 

Ph.D.,  City  University  of  New  York 
Orin.  L.  Grossman 

Academic  Vice  President 

Professor  of  Visual  and  Performing  Arts 

A.B.,  Harvard  University 

M.Phil.,  Ph.D.,  Yale  University 


Dennis  G.  Hodgson 

Professor  of  Sociology 

A.B.,  Fordham  University 

M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 
Alan  N.  Katz 

Professor  of  Politics 

A.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 
Martha  S.  LoMonaco 

Associate  Professor  of  Visual  and  Performing  Arts 

B.A.,  Boston  College 

M.A.,  Tufts  University 

Ph.D.,  New  York  University 

Sharlene  McEvoy 

Professor  of  Business  Law 

B.A.,  Albertus  Magnus  College 

M.A.,  Trinity  College 

J.D.,  University  of  Connecticut 

Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
David  W.  McFadden 

Professor  of  History 

B.A.,  University  of  Denver 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  University  of  California  at  Berkeley 
James  Mullan 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.S.,  Manhattan  College 

M.A.,  The  City  College  of  New  York 

Ph.D.,  Fordham  University 

Leo  F.  O'Connor 

Professor  of  American  Studies 

Director  of  American  Studies 

B.S.,  St.  Peter's  College 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 
Sally  O'Driscoll 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Queens  College,  City  University  of  New  York 

M.A.,  M.Phil.,  Ph.D.,  City  University  of  New  York 
John  M.  Orman 

Professor  of  Politics 

B.S.  Indiana  State  University 

M.A.,  Ball  State  University 

Ph.D.,  Indiana  University 
Elizabeth  Petrino 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  SUNY-  Buffalo 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Cornell  University 
Nicholas  M.  Rinaldi 

Professor  of  English 

A.B.,  Shrub  Oak  College 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Fordham  University 
Rose  P.  Rodrigues 

Assistant  Professor  of  Sociology 

Ph.D.,  New  School  for  Social  Research 

Kurt  C.  Schlichting 

Professor  of  Sociology 

A.B.,  Fairfield  University 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 
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James  Simon 

Associate  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Rutgers  University 

M.A..  Ph.D..  Arizona  State  University 
Susan  E.  Tomlinson 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

B.A.,  Sarah  Lawrence  College 

A.M..  Ph.D.,  Brown  University 
Brian  Torff 

Associate  Professor  of  Visual  and  Performing  Arts 

C.A.S.,  Fairfield  University 

Performing  Artist  -  Jazz  Musician 

Ellen  M.  Umansky 

Carl  and  Dorothy  Bennett  Professor  of 
Judaic  Studies 
B.A..  Wellesley  College 
M.A.  Yale  University 
M.Phil.,  Ph.D.,  Columbia  University 
Michael  C.  White 
Associate  Professor  of  English 
B.A..  University  of  Connecticut 
Ph.D.,  University  of  Denver 


Mathematics 


Faculty 


The  graduate  program  in  mathematics  draws  on  the 
full-time  faculty  of  the  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 
The  directors  are  Robert  Bolger.  an  expert  in  non- 
Euclidean  geometry,  topology,  and  complex  variables, 
who  has  directed  18  National  Science  Foundation  pro- 
grams for  mathematics  teachers,  and  Benjamin  Fine, 
an  author,  researcher,  and  consultant  who  specializes 
in  statistical  analysis  and  abstract  algebra.  The 
Department  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science 
includes  15  men  and  women  who  have  excellent  cre- 
dentials and  are  active  in  many  areas  of  research. 

Christopher  Bernhardt 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A.,  M.Sc,  Ph.D.,  University  of  Warwick 

Robert  Bolger  (co-director) 

Associate  Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S..  Fairfield  University 

M.S..  New  York  University 
Matthew  Coleman 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.A..  LaSalle  College 

M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania  State  University 


Joseph  Dennin 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B..  College  of  the  Holy  Cross 

M.A.,  Ph.D..  University  of  Wisconsin 
Benjamin  Fine  (co-director) 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

B.S..  Brooklyn  College 

M.S.,  Ph.D.,  New  York  University 
Adam  King 

Assistant  Professor  of  Computer  Science 

B.S.  Yale  University 

M.S..  Ph.D..  University  of  California.  Los  Angeles 
George  Lang 

Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Computer  Science 

B.S..  Loyola  University 

M.S.,  University  of  Dayton 

Ph.D..  Purdue  University 
Joseph  MacDonnell.  S.J. 

Professor  of  Mathematics 

A.B..  M.A..  Boston  College 
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